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to bring to a close. He maintained the fight in the pages of the
Examiner, a paper to which he continued to write from Novem-
ber, 1710, to June of the next year. During that period the paper
became the chief political organ of the day. The successful
fight which Swift maintained tided the Ministry over the critical
period when they were still new to power: and the gratitude
due to such a defender made Swift the chosen intimate and
confidential adviser of Harley, St. John, and the Lord Chan-
cellor, Harcourt.
Accident confirmed the success which Swift's pen had done
so much to secure. A foreign adventurer, named Guiscard, who
had intrigued alternately with French and English, and whose
profligate life had brought him into some contact with St. John,
had obtained, through the influence of the new Secretary of
State, a pension from the Crown. It was insufficient, however,
to extricate him from overwhelming money difficulties: and,
beginning again his course of political intrigue, he was arrested
on a suspicion of treason. Driven to .frenzy, the poor wretch,
during his examination before the Privy Council, attacked and
wounded Harley. The wound and its consequences to Harley's
health were sufficiently serious to produce an illness of some
duration \ and although the incident had no possible political
bearing, it was enough to increase Harley's popularity, and to
establish more securely that success which the Ministry had, by
Swift's help, already attained. It bound Swift to Harley by the
new tie of solicitude for one by whom he had been kindly treated
and for whom he had done much: and Swift became even more
closely identified with the Ministry than he had hitherto been.
Harley 'had grown,' as Swift puts it, eby persecutions, turnings
out, and stabbings.' His influence was now, to all appearance,
supreme: he was created Earl of Oxford, and immediately after-
wards was named Lord Treasurer. His powers as a statesman
were very limited, and scarcely extended beyond the art of
political intrigue and the adroit management of party. He was
hesitating in action, and confused in thought: but Swift valued
him partly from his personal kindness to himself, and partly as the
opponent of those against whom he was now feeling the utmost
bitterness. Often as he was forced to chafe at lost opportunities,